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Editorial Comment 


Planning 


About a year ago the writer received a - 
letter from a man who had been queried 
as to his willingness to participate in a 
program of planning for the future of 
schools and teachers. He not only em- 
phatically proclaimed his unwillingness 
to help in any such planning, but decried 
such procedure as rank folly. He said we 
should concern ourselves with winning 
the war; that there would be plenty of 
time to plan after that. He was apparent- 
ly wholly unaware that at the moment 
he wrote there were leaders of nations 
engaged in making plans for men and 
even races. There were leaders in every 
walk of life who were fashioning the pat- 
tern of things to come as well as they 
could. The intelligent leadership of the 
world thinks and plans as nations fall 
and ideologies are blasted. 


What a chaotic world we would have 
if we had nobody planning for the fu- 
ture! Right here in Kentucky for nearly 
two years a small group of men of vision 
have been working, thinking, planning 
with a still larger group, devoting their 
thought and their skill to the task of mak- 
ing plans for the schools of our state for 
many years ahead. One of the difficult 
problems associated with this enterprise 
is that of getting the profession “plan- 
ning conscious.” It is true that not many 
informed people strike the extreme at- 
titude taken by the individual referred to 
in the opening paragraph, but there are 
many well-meaning and well-informed 
persons who have the notion that some- 
body else will do all the planning, and 
all they will have to do will be to con- 
form or criticize. It is that very thing that 
intelligent planning seeks to avoid. Every 
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individual concerned should have a part 
in the planning and share the total re. 
sponsibility. A net-work of conferences 
is being held all over the state. These are 
sponsored’ jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the K.E.A. They 
are designed to inform the superintend- 
ents, principals, and through them the 
teachers, of the plans for the future of the 
State Department of Education and the 
K.E.A. 

A further function of these confer. 


.ences is that of stimulating interest on 


the part of local leaders in the business of 
studying local conditions to determine 
what planning needs to be done first and 
what planning needs to be done on a 
long-time program. 

Committees have been set up in each 
K.E.A. regional district. The purpose of 
these, as reported in the September 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is to 


serve as connecting agencies between the 
state committee and local committees. 
Within the month the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky 
will publish a bulletin with the title 
“Planning for Education in Kentucky.” 
In this bulletin will be one chapter de- 
voted exclusively to the techniques of di- 
recting the planning and ample sugges- 
tions to enable every individual in any 
way connected with education to see the 
part he can play and to see the impor- 
tance of that part. 

This program furnishes the opportun- 
ity as well as the obligation for every 
teacher to participate in a forward-look- 
ing, aggressive and democratic enter- 
prise. Below are just a few of the prob- 
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Teachers: 

1. A serious shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

2. Increased appropriations make 
definite demands upon us. How 
shall we meet them? 

3. What new goals in view of the ec- 
onomic and social changes? 

4. What is being done on the build- 

ing program? 

Teachers salaries are still inade- 
quate. 

Supervision is too limited. 

Adult education is to the fore. 
Health and physical education is 
a great need. 

9. Juvenile delinquency presses for 
attention. 

10. Curriculum revision is still a tre- 

mendous unsolved problem. 

There are many more vexing prob- 
lems. The public expects the educators 
to solve them. This is the challenge that 
comes to every one of us. No one-room 
teacher can escape her part. No college 
president, or superintendent or principal 
can escape his part. This is a job for all 
of us. Not one of us can ever again say 
he had no part. Not one of us can look 
around in his school community without 
finding something that needs doing— 
now, and something that needs to be 
planned for the future. The gauntlet has 
been thrown down to us. 


# 
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True friendship is a plant of slow 
growth, and must undergo and withstand 
the shocks of adversity, before it is en- 
titled to the appellation. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON © 





The art of conversation is to be prompt 
without being stubborn; to refute with- 
out argument, and to clothe great mat- 
ters in a motley garb. 

—BENJAMIN DIsRAELI 


lems confronting us as an Association of 
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If you believe 

That you are great 
And know it all 
About most things, 
Just look around 
Among your friends 
And you will find 
That some of them 
Are doing more 

And saying less 
Than some who boast 
About their deeds. 
And if you feel 

That you must have 
The larger praise 

In all the work 

In which you share, 
You may be sure 
Your friends will know 
—And others, too— 
Just what acclaim 
Should go to you. 

It may be best 

To let them say 

Just what you did. 
And in what way 
You won esteem, 
For accolade 

By other men 

Comes far more oft 


In quiet realms 
Of modesty. 
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The Teacher and the Post War World 


By F. L. SCHLAGLE 
President, National Education Association 
& 


5 pew POSTWAR WORLD is just around 
the corner. Already industry is mov- 
ing toward changes called for by peace. 
The schools face a job of reconversion 
which is just as fundamental and signif- 
icant. Decisions of great moment must be 
made, new educational programs insti- 
tuted. 

In preparation for war, school shops 
have trained nine million workers in 
specific skills needed in manufacturing 
armament. In preparation for peace, 
many of these workers must be retrained 
in skills needed for civilian services and 
the production of civilian goods. 

After the war a million boys and girls 
will return to school from jobs in office 
and factory where high wartime wages 
have permitted a way of life for which 
many students will find daily study an 
unsatisfactory substitute. Helping these 
young people regain satisfactions in. a 
type of accomplishment that has no im- 
mediate monetary recompense, compara- 
ble to the joys they have experienced 
from a full pocketbook, will be no easy 
task. P 

An indeterminate number of veterans 
who take advantage of the educational 
provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
will resume educational careers inter- 
rupted at the high school level. These 


young men will have had sobering experi-’ 


ences of conflict and maturing experi- 
ences of responsibility making it difficult 


for them to think geometry and history in . 


the same terms as the fourteen- to sixteen- 
year-olds whose lives have been only in- 
directly touched by war. Courses and 
methods must be revamped to their 
needs. The extent of such adjustments is 
indicated .in the plans some cities are 


making -for veterans’ high schools de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of the re- 
turning service man. 

The postwar school has an important 
assignment in reconversion of personnel. 
Qualifications for teachers have been 
lowered in hundreds of communities. 
There are more than 50,000 teachers to 
whom emergency substandard certifi- 
cates have been issued to prevent the clos- 
ing of school doors against a million 
children. These people are performing a 
substantial wartime service. Some of 
them are retired teachers who have re- 
entered the ranks at considerable sacri- 
fice. The maintenance of a high standard 
of education, however, demands that 
qualifications for teachers be the highest 
possible. The raising of qualifications 
and the selection and preparation of the 
most capable youth for teaching is a pri- 
mary step for the postwar educational 
world. 

The war has submitted American edu- 
cation to unusual appraisals. The mil- 
lions of youth quickly trained in the 
highly technical tasks of modern war- 
fare, and now so effectively employing 
that training on battle fronts around the 
world are testimony to the high quality 
of their schooling. The million men in 
the draft who did not have the minimum 
educational requirements set by authori- 
ties of the armed forces at the beginning 
of the war for any kind of service under 
arms, indicate the extent to which Ameri- 
can educational opportunity is still un- 
realized. 

Last July, the Director of the Selective 
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Service System testified before a U. S. 
Senate Committee that 2,426,500 men 
had been rejected for physical defects. A 
very large percentage of these defects 
could have been prevented or corrected 
by a sound program of health education 
available to every American school child. 
The postwar school will be far short of 
what the American people have a right to 
expect if it does not include the means of 
educating all American youth, and a pro- 
gram of health education which will be 
the basis of physical well-being for every 
citizen. 


These are only a few of the problems 


faced by those who plan the postwar - 


schools. The part education is to have in 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
peace, whether the program of education 
shall include a term of required military 
training, whether the public schools are 
to expand the period of schooling from 
twelve to fourteen years, what program 
of adult education is to be offered, are 
among other decisions which must be 
made—and soon. In these decisions, the 
profession must take the part of leader- 
ship. 

Whatever program of education is to 
be offered at public expense, it is increas- 
ingly clear that the federal government 
must bear a share of the cost. It is incon- 
ceivable that the federal government 
should go through the experience of call- 
ing upon every youth, everywhere, to 
perform the extreme duty of citizenship 
without recognizing some responsibility 
for participating in the expense of pre- 
paring good citizens. 


Federal aid to education will come. It 
will come in answer to demands that can- 
not be ignored—demands for increased 
services of education, some of which we 
have mentioned above. It will come 
whether teachers work for it or not. The 
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only question is whether these improve- 
ments shall be imposed from above in a 
program of education controlled by the 
federal government, or be directly under 
the guidance and management of local 
and state authorities. 


The profession is faced today with re- 
sponsibilities for leadership such as it 
has never been faced with before. These 
responsibilities must be met almost im- 
mediately. It is a matter of the greatest 
urgency that teachers support actively 
and upon every occasion the Congres- 
sional legislation which would help the 
local communities finance the education- 
al changes that are inevitable, and leave 
the control of the schools in local hands. 


Teachers may aid the passage of this 
legislation by insisting as individuals 
that their Congressmen support it. They 
may write, and ask others to write to 
their U. S. Senators and Representatives 
asking for passage of S.637 and H.R.- 
2849, bills which are now before the 
Senate and House respectively. They 
may study these bills and bring them and 
their implications forcefully to the at- 
tention of citizens of their communities. 
However, the only chance of success for 
these measures, as well as for the 
achievement of other advances in educa- 
tion stimulated by the experience of this 
war is through one-hundred percent 
united action. 


There are a million teachers in the 
United States. Working together. they 
may accomplish as much in the next dec- 
ade of transition as has been accom- 
plished for education in the last half cen- 
tury. The National Education Associa- 
tion has paved the way for this coopera- 
tion in its five-year program of unifica- 
tion, expansion and development. Upon 
the achievement of such a program de- 
pends in large measure the position of 
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the teacher as a leader and the place of 
his profession in American society. 

The five-year program consists essen- 
tially of three goals: (1) To secure a 
systematic increase in membership in the 
National Education Association to in- 
clude at least 90% of American teach- 
ers; (2) to give greater strength to the 
programs of state and local associations; 
(3) to provide machinery for instant and 
effective cooperation of local, state and 
national associations in advancing the 
educational program, meeting the chang- 


ing needs of students, and improving the 
welfare of teachers. 

Every teacher should know the propo- 
sals for new and better services in Amer- 
ican education, and find the way in which 
he can contribute to their realization. 
Professional literature will keep him in- 
formed. Association with his ‘fellows in 
programs of action will give vitality to 
his own contribution. The American Na- 
tion has mobilized successfully for war. 
It can and should be mobilized as effec- 
tively for peace. Teachers will be an im- 
portant unit in the forces of reconstruc- 
tion. 





Building A Better Southern Region 


Through Education 


Southern States Work Conference 
NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY educators 
from all of the southern and border 

states met at Daytona Beach, Florida, for 

the fifth annual Southern States Work 

Conference Session. This year’s meeting 

was considered by all participants to be 

the most successful which has been held. 

The State Departments of Education 
and the State Education Associations 
have sponsored the Southern States Work 
Conference since. 1940. Handbooks or 
Work Conference reports have been pub- 
lished each year. 

In 1944 the Work Conference gave all 
of its attention to a consideration of ways 
and means of building a better southern 
region through education. The report and 
recommendations of the conference will 
he published soon under the title “Build- 
ing a Better Southern Region Through 
Education.” 

The report will include five parts: 
“The Challenge of the Southern Region 
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By M. W. CaroTHERS 
Registrar Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


for Education,” “Planning a Better Edu- 
cation to Meet the Challenge,” “Organiz- 
ing Education to Meet the Challenge,” 
“Operating a More Functional Educa- 
tional Program,” and “Insuring Im- 
provement in Education through Con- 
tinuous Evaluation.” 

This article will give a brief summary 
of the first of these parts, “The Challenge 
of the Southern Region for Education.” 


Challenge of the South 


The attention of the Nation has been 
focused on the Southern Region since it 
was characterized as the Nation’s No. 1 
Economic Problem. Southerners are 
quick to admit this fact but also like to 
add that it is also the Nation’s No. 1 op- 
portunity. 

The first problem in a program of im- 
provement is the problem of educating 
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the people of the South as to the realities 
of our situation. The facts will bring to 
our citizens a realization that we have 
wasted our resources in a shameful way 
and will indicate the nature of our criti- 
cal problems. Against this background of 
facts, plans can be made for the prosper- 
ity, health, and happiness which the re- 
sources of the region can provide. 

Millions of acres of our soil have been 
badly eroded. Other millions have de- 
clined in productivity to the point where 
they are almost valueless for agricultur- 
al purposes. Protection against erosion, 
more general use of fertilizers, and bet- 
ter adaptation of crops, including forests, 
to the land are of great importance in 
dealing with this problem. 

Our natural resources constitute a sort 
of limit or ceiling to our accomplishments 
and achievements. However, our re- 
sources are still so generous, even after 


shameful misuse, that we have large pos- _ 


sibilities for improving our environment 
through wise conservation and use. Man 
cannot prosper if he fails to utilize or if 
he destroys the resources of the region in 
which he lives. 

All of the South’s problems are inter- 
related and progress must be made con- 
currently on all fronts. Improvement in 
health is influenced by rural electrifica- 
tion, flood control, conditions of farm 
tenancy, farm efficiency, home demon- 
stration programs, physical education 
and health instruction, and labor legisla- 
tion as well as by public health pro- 
grams. 

Developing our human resources is a 
problem of staggering proportion. The 
South could justifiably boast of its youth- 
ful population if it were not for the fact 
that this great asset is in many instances 
being exploited or wasted. Emigration is 
drawing away a significant proportion of 
our people. The improvement of econom- 
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ic opportunities would in large measure 
eliminate this loss of man power. The 
South is neglecting its human resources 
when it fails to educate its youth. Instruc- 
tional services and library and labora- 
tory facilities of the South are much be- 
low the average for the nation. 

There is much improvement that could 
he made in our state and local govern- 
ment. In too many instances there is a 
small active electorate which wields an 
almost unchallenged power in the selec- 
tion of officials, while most of the citi- 
zens take no active part in the processes 
of government. Many Southern States 
have too many counties, resulting in ex- 
cessive cost for county administration 
and in inefficiency. 

There are many serious health hazards 
in the South. In death of infants under 
one year of age only Arkansas of all 
Southern States has had a ratio consist- 
ently close to or below the national aver- 
age. The rate of death from tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, artd influenza is higher in 
every Southern State than for the nation 
as a whole. In maternal mortality only 
Kentucky and West Virginia have had 
rates lower than the national average. 

There has existed since the Civil War 
a lack of balance between the South’s 
population and the South’s economic op- 
portunities. In 1940 the region produced 
only 16.7 per cent of the national in- 
come, whereas it has 28.1 per cent of the 
national population. 

Because the South is deficient in indus- 
try it has relatively few skilled workers. 
In 1940 the South had 26.91 per cent 
of the employed workers of the Nation 
but only 18.83 per cent of the skilled 
workers and foremen. Unskilled workers 
make up 31.8 per cent of the South’s pop- 
ulation as against 23.5 per cent for all 
other states. 

Even though the South has less than its 
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proper proportion of the industry of the 
Nation, its deficiency in invested capital 
and surplus wealth is even more serious. 
Discriminatory freight rates constitute 
a major handicap in promoting the in- 
dustrial development of the region. The 
rate disadvantages to producers in the 
higher rated areas may affect decisions 
regarding the location of industries. 


Steps Toward Solution 
of Problems 

Several important principles must be 
followed in working for a solution of 
these problems. These problems must be 
dealt with from a long range point of 
view. The region must conserve its nat- 
ural resources for the benefit of its 
children and its children’s children. 
Our natural resources must not be ex- 
ploited by a small minority to the detri- 
ment of the big majority of our popula- 
tion. Our policies regarding resources 
should be based on the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
New uses should be discovered for some 
of our more plentiful minerals and prod- 
ucts so that the strain may be lessened 
in certain shortage areas. New users must 
be found for some of our agricultural 
products in industrial processes. Indus- 
trial activity in the South must be in- 
creased. Medical care and proper nutri- 
tion for our people must receive more 
general attention. Public education must 
be improved and more liberally sup- 
ported. Agencies which are at work on 
various phases of the South’s problems 
should be more liberally supported and 
encouraged, and their work should be 
coordinated so as to minimize the possi- 
bilities of gaps and duplications. 


Agencies at Work 


Much effective work is being done by 
voluntary agencies; by endowed agencies 
such as the Julius Rosenwald fund, the 
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Farm Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, 
Slater fund, the Kellogg Foundation, and 
the General Education Board, by busi- 
ness agencies, and by tax-supported 
agencies. A large share of responsibility 
must rest with public school groups. 
Public education must concentrate upon 
giving direction to the attitudes, thoughts, 
and activities of students with respect to 
wise utilization and further development 
of resources. The school should become 
part and parcel of the community life, 
thought, feeling, and action. The school 
must train cheerful, well adjusted, intelli- 
gent workers. The school must make 
changes in its program of studies and in 
its methods in order to contribute more 
effectively to the improvement of living 
in the South. The public must recognize 
that the schools are badly handicapped 
by lack of facilities and by inadequate 
financial support. 


Planning for Improvement 

The Southern States Work Conference 
is an example of educational planning 
on a regional basis. Typical of regional 
groups which are making significant con- 
tributions are the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies in Education, the Red 
River Valley Conference, the Work Con- 
ference on Higher Education, the Com- 
mittee on Post-War Adjustments in High- 
er Education, and the Southern Rural 
Life Council. 

A number of states are doing effective 
state-wide planning in education. One 
type is the State-wide Comprehensive 
Survey, such as that which is now in proc- 
ess in Alabama. Other types are state 
plans for survey of local schools, plan- 
ning through curriculum studies, plan- 
ning by state lay citizens’ committees, 
and planning by conferences and work- 
shops. 

There are a number of outstanding ex- 
amples of local school planning in the 
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South. The Holtsville School near Deats- 
ville, Alabama, the Parker District in 
South Carolina, the school at Lafayette, 
Kentucky, and the school at Waynes- 
borough, Virginia may be pointed to as 
examples of local schools that are plan- 
ning for education and community wel- 
fare. 

It is important that all agencies co- 
ordinate their plans and efforts at each 
level. At the state level, the Planning 
Boards which are being strengthened in 
most of the Southern States offer much 
promise for more effective attack on our 
problems. 





Attention! Teachers 
Of English 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, November 
23-24. “English Today and Tomorrow,” 
the convention theme will be used in 
many practical, as well as inspirational 
programs for teachers of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. 

A departure for the first general ses- 
sion will be a panel based on responses to 
President Angela Broening’s letter to all 
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group conferences. Some of the best 1800-2099 ................ 30 29 59 
teachers of English in the United States, 2100-2399 ...............- 26 16 42 
authorities in their field, will be speakers resto 9) aiateagaa _ a 4 
including: inno eae ania 

: ; , Geeeraeee ................ 10 12 22 

Dr. Robert Pooley, University of Wis- 
= ne 
Dr. Harold A. Anderson, University of 3999.4199 <i 7 7 
Chicago. 4200-4499 ._ en 
_ Dr. Helene Hartly, Syracuse Univer- 4500-4799 _.......... 1 4 5 
sity. 4800-5000 ...............- ] 4 5 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, University of 
Minnesota. tei 120 139 259 
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Scores of others make a brilliant roster 
of talent. 

Join the Council this year by all means. 
Make your reservation if you can possi- 
bly attend the Columbus meeting. 
MARIAN M. WALSH, 


Kentucky Representative. 





Salary Range of Kentucky 
School Superintendents 


Presented herewith is a table show- 
ing the number of school superin- 
tendents and salaries received at inter- 
vals of $300 beginning at $1,200 per 
year and extending to $5,000 which is 
the maximum permitted by Kentucky’s 
Constitution. These data were assembled 
from the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction published in Decem- 
ber 1943 and are based on salaries paid 


in the school year 1942-43. 


The median salary paid to county 
school superintendents is $2,250.00 per 
year, that of independent district super- 
intendents is $2,526.00 per year and the 
median annual salary of all school super- 
intendents in Kentucky is $2,357.00. 











_ sidized. 


How Juvenile Delinquency 
Can Be Curbed 


HE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS concern- 

ing juvenile delinquency are to pro- 
vide wholesome home and community 
recreation for our teen age youth, pro- 
tective measures for them and younger 
children, and effective home and com- 
munity ways of dealing with the young- 
ster coming into the “clutches of the 
law.” 


Recreation 


“Youth centers” have great possibil- 
ities, especially for the youths of the 9th 
to 12th grade levels. They need to be in- 
itiated, organized and conducted by the 
youths themselves, with standards ap- 
proved by the high school authorities and 
leading civic clubs, sponsored by these 
clubs and subsidized (preferably) by 
them. Obviously the youth center should 
supplement the recreational and scholas- 
tic programs of the school rather than 
conflict with them, not being open when 
the high school.has a public recreation 
function, nor during regular school hours 
by day, nor on nights before school days; 
open, therefore, on Friday and Saturday 
nights, and afternoons and evenings of 
holidays. A good youth center can’t be 
wholly self-supporting. It must be sub- 
It needs to have a_ hostess 
(preferably one so employed) to main- 
tain the standards and enforce the rules 
drawn up by the youth themselves( with 
approval of the sponsoring adult coun- 
sellors). 


Of course, the ideal recreation center 
would be one to which whole families go 
and have good times together in a whole- 
some atmosphere, and a few of such ex- 
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By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


Psychologist and Author, 
Boyds Mill, Pa. 


ist. Also there is a very occasional com- 
munity in which several agencies, as 
school, church or community center have 
supplied so well the recreation needs 
that a “youth center” there may not be 
desirable. Anyway, few “youth centers” 
can meet the recreation needs of nearly 
all youths. Schools, churches and other 
organizations should do more rather than 
less to provide wholesome ways for ado- 
lescent boys and girls to have good times 


together. 


As a rule, the “youth center” is not 
best for youngsters under ninth grade 
ages. Children 10-14 need recreation un- 
der trained supervision (which need ‘not 
be too obvious, of course), with meetings 
by day, and occasionally in the early 
evening, so set up, as far as possible, that 
the children go directly home from the 
function. 

No matter how fine the recreation pro- 
gram for youngsters, if they carouse 
about and go from one tavern or other 
place to another after leaving the recre- 
ation center, the results hardly can be 
good. This is, of course, the home’s re- 
sponsibility. Wise parents welcome their 
children’s friends to their homes for re- 
freshments and after-parties if such must 
be had, cooperating with the parents of 
the children who are guests. Besides, 
those parents who really care, make their 
homes a place to which many boys and 
girls come often for good times together. 
We also need more play places for 
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younger children and more trained lead- 
ers to direct their play. 


Home Protection and Control 

Children need home protection and 
control, especially during the ages 6-14, 
which control to be effective, must have 
been well established and practiced in 
the years earlier. Let those parents who 
still can control their children 10-14, 
while providing abundant opportunities 
for many boys and girls to be together, 
protect these youngsters by having a re- 
sponsible adult present. It’s the girl be- 
tween 12 and 14 who most easily drifts 
into sex delinquency. 

Perhaps no other single protection of 
the child could be so effective in curbing 
juvenile delinquency as a “curfew” en- 
forced in every home of the child, say 
from 5 to 14, by which this child be rig- 
idly required by his parents to make a 
bee-line for the house when the street- 
lights appear, where he will find a hap- 
py family atmosphere, shared at proper 
hours with neighbor children, with their 
parent’s approval. 


How Juvenile Delinquency 
Can Be Cured 

Such protection and control need es- 
pecially to be effected by the so-called 
good parents, parents looked up to in 
their community. If such parents were so 
to control and protect their children it 
would not be very long until other par- 
ents would be imitating these standards. 
The more influential a parent is in his 
neighborhood, the more responsible he 
is for the citizenship or delinquency, 
through the community-behavior of his 
own children. Remember the parable of 
the Talents. 


Children of Working Mothers 


Children under fifteen need to have 
some adult at home to whom they are re- 
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sponsible. When both parents work or are 
often away from home for other reasons, 
the mother should make sure there is 
such a responsible person at home in the 
absence of both parents, while the child 
is not in school or some other protective 
place. Social pressure, even laws, should 
require such protection of children. 


Children at Work 


While a few youths gain in character 
through part-time jobs while attending 
school, some are faced with added temp- 
tations. Also the fabulous wages most of 
these youngsters earn during the school 
term or on full-time during summer is 
generally spent by them without discre- 
tion. So much money to spend on mere 
pleasures, whether earned or given them 
by their parents, is harming thousands of 
youths morally today. Wise parents work 
out with the teen-age child a budgeted 
plan for his economizing and spending 
wisely. Some parents still in control, 
should, if the youth refuses to cooperate, 
“attach” his wages and put him on an al- 
lowance until he does cooperate. 

Parents who still have control should 
be exacting of the child concerning 
promptness and regularity of school at- 
tendance. Truancy is an easy step to 
more serious delinquency. Many 
schools need more trained workers to en- 
force attendance and many states need 
stricter attendance laws. Also school au- 
thorities should be far less lax than most 
are in signing work-permits. 


Juvenile Offenders 


With more and more children coming 
into the clutches of the law at earlier and 
earlier ages, year by year, we need more 
effective ways of dealing with these 
young offenders, particularly on their 
first offense. 


The juvenile court movement has gone 
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a long way with its humane program. 
But, as it usually operates, it is inade- 
quate. If you were a judge of a juvenile 
court and a youngster came to you and 
was clearly found guilty of a particular 
offense, you would have three choices; to 
give him a lecture, to place him on pro- 
bation, to send him to an institution. On 
the first offense it usually is a lecture. 
Hundreds of junior and senior high 
school teachers and principals scattered 
over the United States can tell you, as 
they have told me, of the youngsters who 
return to school from the court as co- 
median-heroes entertaining their school- 
mates with account of how easily they got 
off. Placed on probation, the young of- 
fender usually has many opportunities to 
go on in his old bad way since there rare- 
ly are enough trained probation officers 
to keep adequate check on the youngster. 

Remote from any penal institution, 
there also should be a detention home for 
the care and protection of younger of- 
fenders, particularly those with homes 
obviously unfit for them. Then there 
should be camps for children who are 
known by the juvenile court to be drift- 
ing toward delinquency in the unwhole- 
some environment they have. But if he 
be sent to an industrial school, say, he 
may mingle with many other delinquent 
youths, some worse than himself, per- 


haps. 
Jailette Needed 


Supplementing the present machinery, 
there needs to be a jailette for first of- 
fenders, a healthful dwelling place with 
a separate room for each youthful of- 
fender, to which he shall be sentenced for 
not more than 2 days nor less than 2 
hours, in solitary confinement, in order 
to think over his ways and appreciate the 
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seriousness of coming into the clutches of 
the law. Following his release his par- 
ents and he should be required to meet 
at regular intervals for a year with an of- 
ficer of the court. 


The juvenile court judge, who should 
be highly trained in child guidance, 
should be empowered to assist parents 
and school principals, on their request, 
with youngsters beyond their control, as- 
signing such children when he saw fit, to 
this jailette. Legislation might be neces- 
sary to this end. Any sentence to this jail- 
ette should not be defined as a “crim- 
inal” record but merely as discipline of 
a youngster by the court in the parent’s 
or school principal’s place. Some 
measures should be set up whereby a 
youngster known by the police or some 
other responsible adult to have commit- 
ted certain usual types of offenses could 
not, so far as possible, escape the jail- 
ette sentence, no matter how influential 
his parents. 


Make Parents Liable for Property 
Damaged or Stolen by Child 


Do you know of a single state in the 
United States in which the parents are 
held personally liable for the damage, 
destruction or theft by their children? 
Why should there not be such a law in 
every state? See what a damper such 
measures might be to the growing petty 
theft and vandalism among children. 


Curfew Laws 


If most parents who really care about 
the moral welfare of their children, es- 
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pecially those parents looked up to in 
their community, were to enforce rigidly 
home curfew rules, there might be no de- 
mand for a community curfew law, since 
the less-privileged tend to imitate the 
more-privileged. Curiously enough, 
many so-called good parents who can’t 
control their own children clamor for a 
curfew law, willing to shift their respon- 
sibility to the police. 

Curfew laws seem to have proved most 
effective in the smaller towns and cities. 
No curfew law can be very effective 
which does not require all children under 
the juvenile court upper-age limit to car- 
ry with them an age-certificate; nor 
where the number of policemen and po- 
licewomen is inadequate; nor where the 
police are not empowered to arrest any 
youth they see violating the law and hold 
him for hearing with his parents. Neither 
can such a law be effective unless most 
of the so-called good parents of the com- 
munity cooperate in its strict enforce- 
ment. 


Begin with Baby 


In order to attack the juvenile delin- 
quency problem at its roots, we must 
begin at the crib, hoping to see some very 
positive results ten or fifteen years 
hence. The hope of America is the baby 
of parents who really care, are good, up- 
right citizens themselves and companion- 
able, cooperative couples; and there are 
still such couples. The tragedy of it is 
that there are so many of these parent- 
couples whose children go wrong. _ It 
would appear, indeed, that juvenile de- 
linquency is growing at an even faster 
rate among these children than among 
less-privileged children. 

Many of these so-called good parents 
have been the first to follow certain pop- 
ular theories of childrearing interpreted 
by them to mean: J. You must not re- 
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strain a child lest you warp his personal- 
ity. Even to spank a tot is brutal. Don’t 
forbid him to do what most of his play- 
mates are allowed to do. 2. Never require 
your child to do anything against his 
will. Make everything you want him to do 
at home so attractive he just can’t keep 
himself from wanting to help in the usu- 
al hum-drum duties there. 3.. You can’t 
teach ideals with words. For many years 
these philosophies have been propagan- 
dized by gifted, influential writers and 
teachers and considered fashionable by 
the intelligentsia of America. 

If juvenile delinquency is really to be 
lower ten years hence than today, “good” 
and influential parents will have to turn 
their backs against these false, destruc- 
tive doctrines and educational philoso- 
phers and counsellors of parents will 
have to face about and show parents how 
to restrain their children effectively, 
how to employ authority wisely in re- 
quiring the growing child to do some 
things he should do but doesn’t want to 
do, and how to teach him ideals through 
words as well as “situations.” 

Accordingly the wise parent will, as 
soon as the baby can toddle, train him in 
the unambiguous meaning of NO, using 
physical pain (such as spanking) when 
necessary, aiming to find effective sub- 
stitutes for punishment before the child 
enters school, but continuing home con- 
trols. 

This parent will find effective ways to 
train the child at home, as soon as he is 
old enough, to share in the duties and 
responsibilities there, resorting when 
necessary to coercion, with the aim to 
find less and less need of such as the 
child grows older. 

These wise parents, trying to set a good 
example, will, at frequent intervals when 
they feel a lovely relationship between 
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them and the child, talk with him about 
certain matters of right and wrong, not 
at all related to the “immediate situa- 
tion.” ; 

Parents who themselves are religious 
will try to prove in the family that their 
religion makes them lovelier to live with. 
Wishing their children to go to Sunday 
school and church these parents will go 
with them. 

Right now we need more trained lead- 
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Screens 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


We can supply you with Da-Lite Screens for 
every projection requirement—Tri-pod models 
for classroom use, Hanging Screens, (Spring 
operated or Electrically operated), and Frame- 
type Screens for frames in all sizes. 

Your choice of surfaces-—including Da-Lite’s 
famous glass-beaded surfaces. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


231 W. Short Street Lexington S4, Ky. 
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ers and sponsors of character building 
agencies such as the Scouts, and more 
parents to get back of these fine organi- 
zations and their children in them. 


Restraint, responsibilities and fine 
ideals develop best in a family atmos- 
phere of love and affection, revealed by 
deep regard by parents for each other 
and for and by the child. In such an at- 
mosphere not much punishment or com- 
manding is required. 

With a few essential forbiddings and 
requirements settled, the way is cleared 
for happy, good times at home. In a hap- 
py family atmosphere the child can grow 


at creative play alone and with other 


children, paving the way for other boys 
and girls to come, there for good times up 
through adolescence. 

In the family where each member of 
the family is respected as a person by ev- 
ery other member, all questions by the 
growing child, including those about sex, 
are answered kindly. It’s in such an at- 
mosphere where best sex education goes 
on and where the growing boy and girl 
can best gain wholesome ideals concern- 
ing relationship toward girls and boys 
respectively; where they can best acquire 
the wish to grow fit to marry and be par- 
ents themselves by and by. 

This bulletin may be had for postage, 
by writing me in care of any paper car- 
rying my column, and enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope with a three cent 
stamp on it. Related bulletins, each to be 
had in like manner are: “How teach 
tot meaning of NO,” and “How train 
child to help at home.” 
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periences as related by participants. 








_More About Workshops 


Last month we featured a number of articles by individual teachers who 
attended workshops during the summer mogths. We give here further ex- 





Editor. 











Evaluation of the Workshop 
By Mrs. BeuLanH HAMM ALLEN 


Teacher of a Community School in Pulaski 
County 


HE WORK SHOP held this summer at Som- 
erset made many contributions to the 
teachers that attended. 

We attacked and iried to solve problems 
which we had been confronted with in Pulaski 
county. 

We were given so many helpful suggestion 
in opening exercises, mastering skills, music 
and art that could be used in any school. This 
type of training was especially beneficial to 
the new, inexperienced teachers as well as the 
experienced ones. 

I gained many new ideas and had many 
pleasant experiences. And I believe our time 
was very much worth while. 

We learned cooperation, leadership and 
other qualities that make a good teacher. 

We saw good reading lessons taught. We 
were shown good books. We saw arithmetic 
taught and were shown arithmetic books by 
outstanding people in the arithmetic field. . 

We were given many new ideas and helps 
in English also splendid suggestions in music. 
After having my art from Mrs. Ruth Haynes 
I can appreciate nature more, enjoy a rain- 
bow or a beautiful sunset more. 

We observed a model rural school with a 
superior teacher. We observed many things 
that would make us interested in an attractive 
school room and a bunch of contented boys 
and girls, 

After attending the work shop at Somerset 
this summer, I felt as if I had gained excel- 
lent ideas and helps in my field of teaching. 
! left with many new resolutions, that I, too, 
would have a very interesting music hour, a 
more attractive school room, use new methods 
of teaching and use more Art in my program. 
I believe that teaching is fascinating; it is an 
enriching study. 
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The Bell County Workshop 


By Warren RossBINs 
Pineville, Ky. 


T HE BELL COUNTY workshop held in Pine- 
ville may be sufficiently described as a 

center of motivated techniques of teacher 

learning and training. ; 

All emergency teachers were required to 
take the training, and several certified teach- 
ers took it. The class room activities of the 
workshop were well carried over into the ac- 
tual teaching process at the small one room 
rural school located 1 mile west of Pineville. 
The techniques and theories advanced in the 
workshop were seen well used and planned at 
this school. The entire workshop spent several 
hours of valuable observing at this school. 

General problems of Bell County schools 
were discussed and plans for better schools 
on a more progressive scale were made. The 
courses given were choices of the teachers for 
the solution of their problems and immediate 
needs in Bell County. 

As a helping teacher in the rural schools of 
Bell County, I have found wonderful results 
from the standpoint of classroom instruction. 
The teachers have found themselves more ful- 
ly prepared and teaching far easier by the 
workshop experience. The given methods by 
the workshop course have been put into action 
and the standard of teaching has jumped to a 
greater height than that of the last two years. 
The (indispensable) method of teaching by 
oral reading has been discarded and taken 
second place to silent reading, and the three 
R’s have become more practical and useful to 
the child. 

The workshop opened a wide field for new 
experiences of learning and ideas which the 
teachers have grasped and used in sufficient 
quantity to promote and hold the child’s in- 
terest. At the beginning of the workshop def- 
inite and systematic goals were set up to be 
accomplished and to be continued during the 
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current school year. Better reading, arithme- 
tic, general classroom instruction, community- 
school relationships, conservation, health, 
were the basic and fundamental aims stressed. 


The Lee County Workshop 


By Eucenta STEELE 
Beattyville, Ky. 


N= HAVING previously attended a work- 

shop, I cannot compare the organization 
and work of the Lee County Workshop with 
that of any other. However, I believe I can 
truthfully say that on the average the partici- 
pants got far more real practical teaching edu- 
cation from the workshop than could have 
been derived from a similar period of regular 
college work. To the emergency teacher just 
out of high school, it was a “Lifesaver,” or 
shall we not say, “A child saver education- 


ally?” To the old teacher it was a tonic, giv- - 


ing latent enthusiasm renewed strength and 
reviving the stimulus to do a better job this 
year in the face of all difficulties. We do not 
fail to appreciate the staff to whose efficiency 
the success of our workshop was due. 


The workshop was organized into four large 
divisions; Reading, directed by Miss Virginia 
Story; Problems by Mr. R. A. Edwards, Na- 
ture Study by Miss Norma Hamilton, and Art 
by Mrs. Hickman Patrick. Each of these ma- 
jor divisions were in turn subdivided into 
committees or groups according to the in- 


terests of the participants. All students had an 
opportunity to participate in the work of each 
of the four divisions, and the results of all 
committee findings were presented to the en- 
tire enrollment of the workshop. 

In connection with the workshop Mrs. Ica 
Johnson assisted by the regular teacher, Mrs. 
Florene Campbell, directed a Rural Demon- 
stration School; which we visited several 
times during the five weeks, and saw in ac- 
tual operation the things we talked of or read 
about. Thus we obtained a more concrete 
knowledge of how to effectively guide pupils 
and procedures in our individual school 
rooms. 

Much emphasis was placed upon the teach- 
ing of reading, especially beginning reading 
since it is here that difficulties develop, and 
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the child may be made to permanently like or 
dislike reading, a condition which will vitally 
affect him throughout his life. Remedial read- 
ing was not omitted as a great many of our 
pupils are in dire need of reading of this type. 
Techniques were learned and much materials 
prepared for carrying on a more effective 
reading program. I don’t believe Miss Story’s 
skill and tireless efforts could have all been 


in vain. It is my firm belief that we will be 
more reading conscious and, therefore, more 
efficient beginning teachers and better able 
to aid the retarded pupils too, because of our 
participation in the workshop. 

The problems groups studied many of com- 
mon problems of school as reported by the 
individuals themselves. We saw ways of at- 
tacking and solving these difficulties and of 
preventing some of them. It was an acceptable 
fact that there is a reason back of all child 
behavior and if we put forth enough effort 
we may understand the cause of the undesir- 
able behavior patterns and so help to develop 
more desirable reactions. Among the prob- 
lems discussed were organization, health, dis- 
cipline, the daily program, understanding the 
child, attendance, community relationships, 
and several others. I believe that these prob- 
lems classes have instilled in us the determina- 
tion to better understand the child, in other 
words, to understand the “whys” for his or 
her particular behavior pattern and so help 
him or her to overcome the undesirable quali- 
ties within himself and to further develop de- 
sirable ones. 


Why teach children to look too much to - 


distant places for materials of education? Our 
schools are located in the midst of an abun- 
dance of educational materials which we have 
failed to appreciate or even to notice. Nature 
Study surely contributed its bit here, not just 
nature study separate and distinct but in con- 
nection with every subject in the common 
school curriculum. 

As with nature study so it was with Art. 
Masterpieces are fine if we can have them, but 
they aren’t absolute essentials in the teaching 
of Art. We were very definitely shown how 
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Art is an essential part of our school work, 
not as Art alone but in connection with any 
school activity. 

It is my opinion that those who invested in 
the workshop will be much more capable of 
discharging any and all of their duties as 
teachers this year than last. I heard many of 
the participants speak of plans to carry on 
their work differently. Of course, it is not to 
be expected that we all immediately adopt the 
full pattern of our model school. In the first 
place many of our previous “cut and dried” 
methods are a little hard to soften up. Second- 
ly, we may not as yet see our way clearly. 





Evaluation of the Breathitt 
County Workshop 


By Marie R. TURNER, 
County Superintendent, 
Breathitt County Schools, 
Jackson, Ky. 

Ov WORKSHOP REALLY began in Breathitt 
County high school because the teacher 
shortage necessitated training seniors for 
teachers. A small, typical country school was 
erected adjoining the high school and chris- 
tened “The Little Red School” and it was 
there children were brought in from the 
county and the seniors experimented and prac- 
ticed their theories under the supervision of 
an efficient and understanding elementary 
teacher. They were also under the supervi- 
sion of the high school principal and in the 
classroom, he, a well liked and respected phi- 
losopher, ruthlessly exposed their characters 
and helped them remodel for a new start in 
life. Rationalization and dependence, he ab- 
horred, and after the young teachers learned 
their lesson well and unconsciously began to 
judge themselves, they naturally took a great 
step towards maturity and became better 
teachers. At first, the seniors were shy, an 
innate characteristic to most mountain youth, 
but in the little school under the jovial eye of 
the teacher, they soon became gregarious and 
in practice teaching, they showed both ag- 

gressiveness and independence. 
The workshop in the summer began with a 
good attendance of interested, although varied 
teachers which included the experienced col- 


means to a monthly salary. They were lec- 


tured to and drilled on accepting their respon- 


sibility to the mountain youth because theirs 
was a job of going into the hills and becoming 
the torches for the rural folk. They were to 
begin in the classroom and spread out until 
they became a vital influence to the whole 
community but this was to be done through 
tact, hard work, and friendship. 

The workshop studied agriculture, Home 
Economics and the most modern and efficient 
methods of teaching under specialized instruc- 


A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


Teaching, like a combat job, is a long 
steady uphill pull. And this demands 
pretty smooth-going 

nerves. ... Of course, 
the degree of strain 
and intensity is 
different. But if 
chewing Gum 
has been dis- 
covered by our 
boys to help re- 
lieve nervous ten- 






upon asanon-duty ®&& 
necessity, you might “S== 
care to see if it might — Teaching is 

also war work 
not ease down some of 
that nervous tension for you when 
you go home from school .. . partic- 
ularly if you have papers to mark, 
reading or studying to do. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, 
too. But we do say that here’s a handy, 
little first hand discovery straight from 
the front that you might find worth 
your trying some day. Some day when 
wholesome, refreshing, popular 
Doublemint is again available here. 
Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint 
(a real-mint, best quality Gum) is serving our 
overseas men, helping them fight battle nerves and 


: - nerve wear-and-tear. ... But some day soon, we 
lege graduates, the certificated and the permit hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home 
group. There was much rivalry among these store and at your service. v.46 
groups but the theme of all was to look upon 
teaching as a patriotic vocation rather thana JITTITIT PE ET EP EEE EEOP EEG 
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tors who strove to be extremely practical in 


every field. Agriculture was stressed as a busi- 


ness proposition and not as a mere existence 
through “land- ownership.” Year round cash 
crops were discussed which included Horticul- 
ture, Forestry, summer and winter crops, live 
stock and their diseases. 

In Home Economics, dietetics and the “Hot 
Lunch Program” in the schools were studied 
as an effective means to help abolish malnu- 
trition, Breathitt’s most serious health prob- 
lem. Along with these courses, the teachers 
practiced a well balanced school program. 
They made charts, played games, and col- 
lected material and references; they debated, 
made speeches and practiced teaching in the 
little “Red School,” and toward the end of the 
term, the dramatics group gave an interesting 
and humorous play. 

The most valuable work done, however, 
was the long term planning in which the 
teachers combined their collections and mate- 
rials and worked out a teaching plan which 
pertained to their particular needs. Reading 
was emphasized and libraries which included 
instructors and children’s books were won 
through prizes offered by the Breathitt County 
Board of Education for war bond sales. Work 
books were decided upon and ordered for each 
course with efficacious methods of getting 
more studied. In all, the teacher strived to- 
ward modernization and the annihilation of 
the old and effete methods of teaching. The 
workshop was very valuable in this way be- 
cause most of the county teachers attended 
whereas had they been forced to attend a state 
college, only a small percentage would have 
done so. In return these instructors, coming 
into a new environment, broadened themselves 
by friends and experiences so that now when 
our youth go to their colleges, they and their 
problems will be better understood. 

When the session was completed, the 
teachers were cooperative and of an inspiring 
and serious mood. They went to their schools 
with changed personalities but each with the 
determination to do his patriotic duty to his 
responsibility, the youth of today, and in so 
doing, he becomes a friend to himself, man 
and democracy. 

So many teachers in Perry County have 
completed the two courses in the Workshop 
and are very anxious that some arrangements 
be made permitting them to attend the third 
year. 
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Perry County Workshop of 1944 
By THetma B. TRIPLETT 
Ward St., Hazard, Ky. 


HE PERRY COUNTY workshop was spon- 

sored by Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College and was held in the Hazard High 
School Building. 

We had an enrollment of one hundred and 
twelve Perry County teachers. The enrollment 
was divided into five groups. The group 
classification was determined by pupils’ edu- 
cation and teaching experience. Pupils who 
had not taught and did not have a standard 
certificate were drilled in the teaching of 
reading, arithmetic, public school music, and 
art. The experienced teachers and the teach- 
ers with standard certificates were allowed to 
select any subjects which they felt need for. 
Every one seemed to know just what they 
needed most during their school months. Some 
selected seat work, comprehension tests, pos- 
ters, and discipline problems. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Tyng compre- 
hension tests were made in all the different 
grades of readers. Also seat work for pre- 
primer, first, and second grade readers. This 
group also worked on the teaching of phonics 
which we definitely need more emphasis on in 
the future for the elementary schools than we 
have given in the past. 

Under the direction of Dr. Engle—compre- 
hension tests were prepared for all grades of 
arithmetic. He also gave us methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic. 

Since Dr. Cuff was a Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, our discipline problems came under his 
supervision. I feel that every one profited 
from the work done by this particular group; 
because so many seemed to have the same 
problems. 

The art and poster work was supervised by 
Miss Hyronomous and the music by Miss 
Todd. 

Last, but not least I must say that Superin- 
tendent M. C. Napier was one of the out- 
standing directors in this school. He and his 
office staff gave instruction in keeping an ade- 
quate record book; and the importance of the 
record book, as well as other school supervi- 
sion problems. 

I feel that this school was profitable to ev- 
ery one who attended; because we prepared 
materials we will take and use in our school 
room, not mentioning the knowledge that we 
received in many of our problems. 
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We also had an active social committee in 
the workshop. We planned and had a picnic. 
Superintendent Napier supplied school buses 
for transportation; also arranged for us to 
visit a rural school on the way. The social 
committee arranged many games and every 
one worked up a big appetite before the fried 
chicken was served. 

In this workshop we also had a group of 
people who knew and could sing mountain 
ballads—and every time Dr. Engle found half 
an opportunity, he called on the ballad singers 
to sing Barbara Allen. I began to wonder if 
he wasn’t a little too sentimental about Bar- 
bara Allen; but I guess he just discovered 
that they sang Barbara Allen better than any 
of the other ballads. 

I think that this workshop was an outstand- 
ing success in its every undertaking. I think 
that everyone profited beyond expression. I 
also believe that everyone enjoyed attending. 
In fact, I think that the enjoyment of this 
work was expressed in the tokens given each 
of the instructors of this school at the close 
of the workshop term. 





The Lee County Workshop 
By Mrs. Anna LAurRA BRANDENBURG 
Fincastle, Ky. 


As HE TEACHERS of Lee County had a won- 

derful opportunity this summer, that of 
attending a workshop sponsored by Eastern 
State Teachers’ College. 

The workshop was very valuable to us, as 

teachers, for these reasons: 

1. We were free to tell our problems, and 
read, and work out solutions of those 
problems together. 

2. At any time we teachers were free to ex- 
press our ideas or to confer with our fac- 
ulty members concerning individual prob- 
lems. 

3. A library of varied subjects was brought 
from Eastern which was very helpful to 
us. 

4. We studied reading in all its phases from 
pre-primer and beginning reading to re- 
medial reading in the upper grades. 

5. In our laboratory we made many things 
to be used in our classrooms. We could 
not make all the things we got ideas for, 
but stored up those ideas to use when we 
got out to our schools. 

6. We had instruction in Art and Nature 
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Study, both of which will enrich the cur- 
riculum of our rural schools. 

7. A rural school was in session for our ben- 
efit. We were allowed to go and observe 
from time to time. 

8. The talks and the films shown by Dr. 
Smith and Mr. Roberts from the state . 
health department were very interesting 
and valuable to us. 

9. The workshop as a whole studied and 
“boiled down” brief reports on many of 
our common school problems which are 
being mimeographed for each teacher. 

10. The privilege of being with our fellow 
teachers daily was a value not to be over- 
looked. Many of us did not know each 
— personally until attending the.work- 
shop. 

The workshop fanned the flame of ambition 

a little higher in the hearts of the Lee County 

teachers and sent us to our schools determined 
to be better teachers than ever this year. 

We want to thank all who made this service 
to us possible. 





Will You 


“Help Yourself’ to 
a T.C.U. Check 
-when you need it most? 


Send lhe Coupon Jody. Ve 





You'll Be So Glad 

You’re Under the 

T.C.U. UMBRELLA 
—when sickness, accident or 
quarantine comes your way 


Thousands of teachers have “helped themselves” to a 
T.C.U. Check in the past 40 years. Here is how you 
can do it, too! Get all the facts about T.C.U. “10-Way 
Protection” and its low cost of less than a nickel a 
day. Then, if you wish, you enroll in this oldest 
protective organization operated exclusively for 


teachers. 
Write today—No Agent Will Call. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
388 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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Agreat contribution to this very idea was 


made by Cadillac in 1906 when th 


» Laentical/ 


“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


“That’s how it goes when you have 
twins in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “in- 
terchangeability of parts.” And it’s 
been a General Motors keynote 
since the earliest days. 





These three cars were then taken General Motors men realized that this 
apart and the parts put in one big principle of making parts exactly alike 


cided to try for the Dewar Trop , a pale. Then American mechanics so they could be used interchangeably 


three complete cars mustbe appliedin manufacturing better 





prize forthegreatestmech 


made by any motor car manufacturer. 


They shipped three cars to London. 





Today, under the destruction of 
war, interchangeability of parts ts 
a lifesaver. Machines of war can 
be repaired from each other’s parts 
or spare parts. This plane, for 
instance, will be ready to fly again 
in a few days. 


from these mixed parts, ran them, things for more people. Usin; this prin- 
and won the trophy. ciple, motor cars by the millions were 
mass produced. And when war came, 
these General Motors men had the know- 
how to make war machines by the same 
methods in vast numbers and ix record 
time. 










>| Americen industry is full of j 
remarkable achievements me om 
And that's because, in our country, 
men have been rewarded for doin ‘ 
things in new and better ways, . 


And think of the fronts where This is the idea responsible f 

ground crews must work fran- of the good, full life of rome ba ira 
tically to make repairs under It has certainly been of reat id te 
fire. Precious minutes are the war effort. And ty hapa 
saved for our side because surely produce it will just as 
every part fits with jewel-like things for mo more and better 
precision. nadie re people in the years 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NEC Network: 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy’s Life, Open Rc ad for Boys, Scholastic 

Magazines and Young America. Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories, has also made an 

interesting speech on the above subject. Reprints of this advertisement or Mr. Kettering’s talk may be obtained free by writing 
General Motors Corporation. Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2. Michigan. 
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Teachers Should Share in Planning 
and in Working the Plan 


‘T QUIT TEACHING because I couldn’t 
stand it any longer!” This was 
said to me by one of the finest teachers I 
have ever met. She was not a beginning 
teacher, nor an old worn-out teacher 
whose days were numbered because she 
had grown old in service, nor a teacher 
whose ineffectiveness was so obvious that 
she was on the verge of being dismissed. 
She bore none of the marks of a poor 
teacher, a tired teacher, a worn-out 
teacher, an old teacher. No! None of 
these! I knew she had taught for several 
years in one of the better paying school 
systems, hence it could not be that the 
salary was too low. The community in 
which she had been teaching was one in 
which the so-called best people live. She 
was not far from a center_of culture, re- 
finement, and entertainment; hence she 
could not be bored because of lack of 
cultural and entertainment advantages. 
At first, I thought she had soured on the 
world. So I became interested and tried 
to find out why. I soon found out that I 
did not blame her. 

What made this well-educated person, 
this well-prepared teacher, this cultured 
woman, who was atiractive in appear- 
ance, say— “I quit a job which I can do 
well because I simply couldn’t stand it 
any longer?” 

In my conversation with her, she re- 
vealed an enthusiasm for life. Teaching 
had been for her an art, full of the 
rhythm of life. What she said revealed 
a depth of understanding of children- 
learning, which I could wish were deep 
in the heart of every person who must 
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By R. E. Jaccrers 
- State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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teach children and every human who 
must minister to people. 

Somewhere in the conversation she 
told me why she quit, why she was driven 
from her job with bitter disgust. The 
answer was simple: The principal of the ‘ 
school in which she had taught treated 
her as if she were a child. When she did 
an especially good piece of work, she re- 
ceived high praise from the principal. 
She was never scolded—No! But, the 
praise was given just like a misguided 
parent gives praise to his child when the 
child is especially “smart”. The praise’ 
was given to her in extravagant terms 
with much ado—sometimes given as if 
what she did was really something the 
principal had her do. The principal used 
such terms as “my teachers” ; “my staff.” 
When questions were asked by visitors, 
the principal (if he were present) as- 
sumed the right to answer the questions 
as if he feared to trust her to answer them. 
The principal called the school “my 
school’, not our school. “He would not 
say we worked together in accomplishing 
this. He always talked down to us, which 
means he was never really honest with 
us. I soon found out that he could not 
be honest with us because he did not trust 
us. He told us what to do and when to 
do it, and while it was usually a good 
way to do whatever it was to be done, it 
gave us no feeling of sharing in it. I did 
not want to be treated as a child all my 
life. I loved my work and wanted to 


share in planning. I wanted to be trusted, 
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not directed. I wanted to work with the 
principal, not for him!” 

I could begin to see why. she quit 
school. I think she was wise if that is the 
type of life in prospect. I then said to 
her, and meant it, “Miss————, we can 
get you a job where you can—” She in- 
terrupted me and said— “I don’t want a 
job of teaching—I don’t think I’ll ever 
teach again, anywhere. No, never again!” 

She did not say anything for a while, 
and then she went on talking: “Mr. Jag- 
gers, why don’t principals let teachers 
share with them in planning the program 
of the school? Don’t they know we can 
help? It had been my dream every year 


The Scott, Foresman 
New BASIC READING 
Program 
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that when school began, the principal 
would ask me to help him think through 
the problems he was to face in managing 
the school. I had hoped he would remem- 
ber that I had experiences which might 
help, that I had interest enough in my 
work to give me the drive necessary to 
work, that I had feeling, and that I had 
intelligence and integrity which he could 
share! 

““T am grown up. I am fairly well pre- 
pared. I feel that a principal or super- 
intendent should want all the help he can 
get in keeping the school going. I feel 
that he should expect me to help—to 
know something that can be used in mak- 


by 
William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe 
Dorothy Baruch 
Lillian Gray 


Elizabeth R. Montgomery 
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ing the school better and the children 
happier. But, up to this good moment, 


I have not found a principal who really“ 


let me share in the planning, in the suc- 
cesses, the failures. I want to belong to 
what is going on!” 

I told this story to another person, - 
the answer was: “Do you remember 
Miss————-who is such a good teacher?” 
Well, she left———for the same reason. 
This is a true story, told to me within 


the past week. 


What does it mean to those who are 
trying to develop community school pro- 
grams? To me it means that as long as a 
leader does not work with those about 
him in planning the school, and as long 
as he refuses to share in the knowledge 
and understanding of the teachers who 
work with him, no community school can 
exist, and the school will not have stib- 
stantial ahd positive effect uponethe qual- 
ity of living. 

Teachers must be brought into the pro- 
gram so they may work with the princi- 
pal or superintendent, not for him. It 
will follow, then, that the teachers will 
work with parents and with children, not 
for them. 


Fortunately, not all principals, not all 
supervisors, not all superintendents have 
failed to reach the point in their growth 
where they can cooperate without fear of 
loss of prestige. Most of these leaders 
are not the kind of persons described by 
Miss————. They do share the plan- 
ning, share the problems, share the fail- 


HOW TO GET A 


SALARY LOAN 
$100-$200-$300 


Borrow by mail without endorsers 


H’330 your budget been unexpectedly upset? Would $100 or 

cash help you out of your difficulty? Household 
Sal offers teachers with steady positions an opportunity to 
borrow simply and privately—and to repay in convenient 
monthly instalments. You may even obtain your loan and 
make all your payments by mail. 

You need no security to borrow at Household. We lend on 
your character and earning ability. No salary assignment is 
taken. No endorsers are needed. We ask no embarrassing ques- 
tions of principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 

You may repay your loan on the schedule that suits you best. 
The table below shows some of the many payment plans you 
re: choose from. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 

100 loan Toe in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
costs $10.88, if repaid in three —— instalments of $35.38 
each the cost is $6.14. Please rape bo your loan at the nearest 
Household Finance office. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 


Household’s booklets used in schools 
Household’s practical booklets on money management and 
better buymanship are helping families to buy wisely and spend 


wisely. Many schools use these helpful guides in their home 
econpmics: classes. Ask or write for free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED — 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
10 12 











payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 

$25 |$ 8.85 
17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 


200 - 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 sand 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100 





























Personal Loans—$10 to $300 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Chporition, Incorporated — 


est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P. O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 








EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance tion, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) : 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, OuI0, Household Finance tion, 14th Floor 

w Tower (Post Office Zone 2) : MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or — this onpen 
to nearest office. All neg can be ad by ma 

FREE Booklet and Applicati a 





Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this iyo eg will come int handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desi: 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, ; KSJ3 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office ) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 
Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 


ON 6.54.5 oid ers 080s 06 cesnebebes BacwesteWaseseeduanscidcee 

ures, and share the successes with those pening Set Sd eeecccebesesencsccebhhe — weer ty Tee eee 
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A Teacher Goes Visiting 


RMED WITH NUMEROUS Visitation 
Slips and having been assured of 


the backing of the school officials and 


school board, one Saturday I decided to’ 


find out something about the home life 
of those fifty-four youngsters in my sec- 
ond grade. Perhaps I would find out 
why Billy came to school so irregularly, 
why Marie was so timid, why George was 
the “problem child” in my room, and 
numerous other enlightening data on the 
children who were looking to me daily 
for guidance and preparation for what 
I hoped would be useful lives to society. 


I was looking forward eagerly to meet- 
ing some of the parents whose children 
were so responsive to every suggestion 
and who met life with an eagerness that 
almost overwhelmed me at times. Their 
dancing eyes held unexplored secrets of 
the future that I humbly hoped to have 
a small part in creating. I was not so 
happy, however, over the prospect of tell- 
ing Jane’s mother that Jane could not 
possibly do the work in the third grade 
simply because Jane’s thinking processes 
were not growing as fast as her physical 
body. Since she was already a ‘head 
taller than the other girls in our grade, 
she was beginning to develop an inferior- 
ity complex and was trying to overcome 
her feeling of insecurity by frequent an- 
noying incidents. I had been hard pressed 
lately to hold her interest at all, and I 
felt that if I could “look in” on her home 
life, I might discover a new angle of 
approach. 

It would also be hard to diplomatical- 
ly inform John’s parents that in spite of 
their occasional notes to “make Johnny 
learn,” Johnny would not pass because 
he had not applied himself the year be- 
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By Joyce Mar Hoskins 
Burdine School 
Jenkins, Ky. 
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fore, and had only recently begun to 
realize just what school “was all about.” 
He would make an average second grade 
pupil for next year. 

With these, and many other problems 
which all teachers face, running through 
my mind, I climbed the steps to the first 
home that I was to visit. In response to 
my knock, I was invited to “Come in.” 
The door swung open and ‘I stumbled 
into a darkened room, where were only 
very meager furnishings. A  grand- 
mother asked me to “Take a chair” and 
I introduced myself as Bettie’s teacher. 
She was cordial enough, but she im- 
mediately launched forth on a minute de- 
scription of all her ailments—past and 
present. As she talked on, I understood 
why ‘Bettie so often complained of the 
other children bothering her. Truly, the 
power of suggestion is strong, and Bettie 
had probably had nothing but complain- 
ing suggested to her. I learned that 
Bettie lived with her grandmother and 
was her only help. The grandmother 
was proud that Bettie “took to learning” 


‘so well. So was I, but I was determined 


that Bettie should have a brighter outlook 
on life than this well meaning but com- 
plaining grandmother. I could not think 
of many ways at the time to brighten 
Bettie’s perspective, but I could certainly 
make every effort to remedy the harm 
already done. 

As I neared the next house, I saw many 
heads suddenly disappear from the un- 
curtained windows and several hounds 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 


Ou Signature Only 


No Security 





9 Reasons 


FOR GETTING YOUR 
LOAN FROM TIME 


1. TIME specializes in loans to 
educators. 


2. TIME charges less than law- 
ful rates on Teacher Loans 
in many classifications. 


3. Strict privacy, whether loan 
is made by mail or in person. 


. 4, No endorsers necessary. 
5. No security required. 


6. No delays. Loans completed 
promptly. 


7. No principal payments dur- 
ing vacation periods. 


8. Thousands of Teachers have 
used and approve TIME'S 
Friendly Financial Service. 


9. 11 convenient offices to serve 
you. 











No Endorsers 


10 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WdAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theate WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 
3rd Floor Phone 898 
311% Main Street PIKEVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 74 
27 E. Second Street MAYSVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 302 
201 Mt. Vernon St. SOMERSET 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE 
HARLAN FINANCE CO. 
203 Central Street 


(Detach and mail to nearest office) 
TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Phone 750 


Name. 





Address RHA 





City. 





Amount Desired $_________Salary $ 


Always Remember, when it’s Time for a Loan — See TIME 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 











ye i of Subject Matter 
Assured . 





B the authenticity of all mate- 


rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced te meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 





Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Te help you properly seleet Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 


tem. our Film Utilization Service at*” 


ence plays an important role. Highly 
trained | teachers, selected for their 
of d n instructional 





bl of 


the 
using lesen My aetvenalios Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
reem instruction. 





Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent 7 1g Films ( 





1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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began a furious barking. Realizing that 
I must not show my fear of the dogs if 
I expected them not to chase me, (what 
psychology professor had stated that?) 
I climbed the steps. A voice within 
quieted the dogs and I was greeted by a 
small, dirty but apparently friendly 
mother. Introducing myself, I stepped 
into the room and took one of the two 
chairs in the room. Feeling that I was 
under keen observation, I looked quick- 
ly around the room as the mother sat 
down. Four children, all under six 
years old, were peeping at me from dif- 
ferent doorways. They were all dupli- 
cates of Fred, their brother in my room, 
with their solemn blue eyes and their 
turned up noses. To be able to create 
within children such as these the desire 
for a rich, full life beneficial to them- 
selves and to all mankind is the greatest 
work I ever hope to do, I thought. 
greater joy could come to a teacher than 
to have a part in helping children lift 
themselves above surroundings such as 
these? Realizing that the mother was 
expecting conversation, I began telling 
her about the progress Fred had made in 
his reading this year. She beamed her 
approval of my appreciating her eldest 
and I knew I had made a staunch friend. 
By the time that I left this home I had 
acquired two guides—two little girls who 
were more than ready to show me where 
the children in my room lived. As I 
climbed higher with these two very talk- 
ative guides, two other youngsters scur- 
ried ahead of me up the rocky road and 
one called, “Mommy, here comes Billy’s 
teacher.” As the mother had already 
been warned of my approach, the door 
was opened before I had a chance to 
knock. I was invited in to a clean but 
poorly furnished room. The mother, 
who was very friendly, began at once to 
tell me why Billy was missing school so 
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Health of Our Nation 


Brownell-Williams-Hughes 


A complete series of health books, grades 1 to 12... 
positive, practical treatment of health as a manifestation 
of daily living .. . carefully graded vocabulary . . . topics 
selected on basis of needs and interests of the pupils. 


@ Betts-Arey Spellers @ 


Guide to Directed 
Spelling Progress Spelling Activities 


Textbook form Workbook form 
A functional program . .. words presented in context 
. Meaning, use, and spelling taught simultaneously 
. emphasizes needs, not difficulties . . . integrates 
spelling with dictionary usage . . . grades 2 to 8. 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 








wrote reeently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consistently 
splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 


efficient home.°? 
* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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FREE teaching aids 
fo meet your teaching needs 











Here are 5 pom classroom materials know their subjects and who understand 
that were planned, written and edited to your teaching problems. 
meet actual classroom needs. These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
They are interesting, factual, authorita- the coupon below and they will be sent to 
tive—prepared by men and women who you promptly. 
Junior and Senior High Schools Grades 6 to 12 
Little Science Series “Everyday Electricity’ Charts 
A series of pocket size booklets designed to hel A series of nine charts explaining how familiar appli- 
Hatiorgeme vile ive news. Six title are ae Esty: ances work and the sdlasioles on which they are based. 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for inches. 
every member of your class. Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 


Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 


Grades 4 to9 
Historical Picture-Scripts 
Colored posters 1234 by 16 inches, each telling the 


history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects nowready include: 


Tue Srurr Our Wortp Is Mane or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 

- Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eves ror THE Lirriz Wortps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leew oek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 

Srrancz Pzoprzs or THE LitTLE 
Worxips (LS 5). Bacteria and 
mold; what they are, how we use 
them and control them. Viruses, 
enemy of man. 














— AND aes GALS 9). What 
ectricity is; the rules we've Tue Srory or Powgr FoR 
learned for using it. Sues GH 1). 


Topay’s Ben Franxxins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. How 
to be safe in a storm. 


Tue Srory or Mutrrary 
Sicnatine GH 2). 























Science in Everypay Taincs GLS How tue Fryinc Macsing 
16). Familiar electrical appliances Was Mane A Ficstine a. 
and how they work. Macsing (#H 3). 
ScHOOL SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


—_ a e 
cat ‘eaching Aids. : 
LittLe ScrENCE Historical PIcTUuRE- Everypay ELEctTRICcITY Wes house 


BooxkLETs Scripts CHARTS i a 
(State quantity wanted) (State quantity wanted) (Check Groups desired) Plants in 25 cities Offices Everywhere 





faa IB 4.2.05 ty Pe ) eas ce paswesaeee Group I 

TUNE IN John Charles Thomas 
RSSi5603 J ee H3..... Seasonal Group II| $ 
LS10.. LS 16 Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 

Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 

ree ec oe oe eRe sa tbcebiswenpens oteence saan 5 
Ps pbbecbWohwsnancassseeeeseeas cur POR Satna weswnce seuss ven ! 
Ey Sly SEA hun AE ee eee SE LEE OTE E eT ee | 
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r THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as big 
a transportation job as in the first World War. 


But they are doing another job which may not be 
so well known, as is shown by these contrasting 
facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the railroads 
took money out of the United States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting money 
into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took over 
the railroads, even though freight rates and passen- 
ger fares were raised, Congress had to appropriate 
more than $1,600,000,000 to meet 
deficits. . 


In this war, the railroads have been 
managed by their owners. A far bigger 
and better transportation job has 
been done. And, since Pearl Harbor, 
the railroads have turned into the 
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Sol Dad Pol Dl et 


United States Treasury the tremendous sum 
of $3,250,000,000 in taxes — and today are pay- 
ing federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 
every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the same 
months since Pearl Harbor have paid for the sup- 
port of state, county and city governments another 
$750,000,000 and are today paying state and local 
taxes at the rate of $800,000 per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes—ten 
times as much as the owners receive in dividends. 


Send Christmas Gifts before December Ist 


Forty-four 33 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








much. The husband worked in another 
state and Billy was the only help that 
his mother had. “Billy is the man of 
the house around here,” she said. Since 
there were several smaller children, I 
could understand why Billy was kept at 
home by his mother at times. Neverthe- 
less, I urged the mother to let Billy help 
her before and after school so as not to 


miss any more of his work. By the time ° 


I was ready to leave, I believe the mother 
had begun to realize that Billy could not 
do his best work if he missed one or two 
days out of each week. She had prom- 
ised to try to keep him in school every 
day. “I didn’t know that you teachers 
were so anxious for everybody to be in 
school,” she said, “I’d think you’d be 
glad to have one less to worry with.” Too 
often that very impression has been given 
to parents by some teacher who does not 
feel the responsibility of helping her 
pupils build for a happy future. 

My two guides and I climbed higher 
up the hill, crawled through a hole in a 
fence, crossed a tiny creek, and came to 
the last house near the top of the moun- 
tain. A pleasant faced mother asked me 
in and I was amazed to see the cozy at- 
mosphere of the home. How anyone 
ever managed to haul an overstuffed liv- 
ing room suite and modernistic kitchen 
furniture up the steep, rocky sides of the 
mountain that I had just climbed, I would 
never quite understand. No wonder 
Molly was so neat with her work. Molly’s 
mother was so pleased that I had climbed 
all the way up to her house. I learned 
that the family owned their own home 
and were interested in beautifying their 
yard, or “fixing up the place” as the 
mother put it. I knew the answer now 
to Molly’s perfect attendance record so 
far this year, because the children were 
encouraged to attend regularly and to 
prepare their lessons well. It would be 
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marvelous if every parent were as will- 
ing to cooperate as this one. 

Leaving Molly’s home we went around 
the hill and down a narrow winding path 
to various other homes. In some of the 
homes I was cordially welcomed and in 
others I felt that they were wishing that 


I would not stay too long. In all the 
homes I gained some insight into the 
reasons for certain attitudes and ac- 
complishments of my pupils. Finally we 
reached George’s home. A frail little 
woman answered my knock, and when | 
introduced myself, she rather hesitantly 
asked me to come in. My efforts to keep 
a conversation going were almost fruit- 
less. She was so evidently ill at ease that 
I quickly decided that I had better make 
my stay short here. Suddenly an up- 
roar commenced in the back of the house. 
Now I knew why the mother was ill at 
ease. The father was angry with some 
of the children and the mother hated for 
me to know how he mistreated his family. 
As soon as possible I left, with the angry 
voice echoing behind me. George, along 
with the other members of the family, 
was a child who was suppressed and 
probably cuffed about at home. I could 
understand now how he sought an outlet 
for that feeling of suppression by quar- 
reling with other children at school. The 
answer to his being the second grade 
“bully” was very plain to me. Who 
knows what he could have been under 
more favorable circumstances? 

I knew that my next stop would be a 
pleasant one. I had enjoyed meeting 
this family at our monthly Parent- 
Teacher Meetings. The members of the 
family seemed so devoted to each other 
and there was such a.spirit of comrade- 
ship between the parents and children. 
Truly, Nancy’s family seemed ideal. The 
time passed so pleasantly in this home 
that before I realized it the afternoon was 
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LOANS WITHOUT SECURITY 


OFFICE HOURS. 
























e 8:30 AM. TO | PLM. 


FINANCIAL « JERNAICE, 


INCORPORATED 


CITIZENS BANK BUILOING Folie ‘wes 


SECOND 





DO YOU NEED EXTRA CASH? 


Many engaged in the Teaching Profession occasionally find it 
necessary to borrow money for worthwhile purposes, such as 
Taxes — Clothing - Pay up Accumulated Bills-or Other Needs. 


That's why I am sending you this message . . . to tell you 
that we will gladly loan you CASH absolutely without 
security - the only requirement is your signature to a note. 


Here's how: 


We make loans to those engaged in the Teaching Pro- 
fession absolutely without security. The entire 
transaction may be conducted BY MAIL in the privacy 
of your home, therefore, it will not be necessary 
for you to come to our office. The amount of loan, 
in the form of a CASHIER'S CHECK, drawn by our local 
bank, will be MAILED TO YOU IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE. 


If you need extra cash, please use the attached form - mail 
it to us or bring it to our cashier. There will be no 
delay - no wage assignment or endorser required. 
it will be a pleasure to serve you. 

Sincerely, 


Aioabecoh 


President. 


P. S. TO OUR MANY PRESENT AND FORMER CUSTOMERS: If you 
want additional cash let us know how much. Our files con- 
tain all the necessary information. We will welcome an 
Opportunity to serve you again. 
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Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS”, also full details about your 
BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 


Name = Amt. wish to borrow $—— 








If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $ 


Street or R. F. D. Address 
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MU CHW EAR? 


Incorporated 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Loutsville 2, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


We have opening for a good salesman. Prefer a man who has some knowledge of 


school trade. A real good job for a good man. 




















The ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


A Basic Reading Program for Grades 1 Through 6 


The Alice and Jerry Books carry the child to new heights of reading 
achievement and happiness. . 


The content is alive, quick-moving, ethically sound, socially significant. 
The stories have plot, action, suspense, surprise. The characters are 
real and human. A well-organized program of concept building, 
vocabulary enrichment, and word-recognition techniques is carried 
through all six grades. 


Workbooks, teachers’ manuals, card helps, and tests are available. 


For Reading Happiness and Reading Success 
Use the Alice and Jerry Books 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, IIl. 
Kentucky Representative: H. Lee Smith, 2546 Woodbourne Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 
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almost gone. How wonderful it would 
be to have all my pupils come from 
homes like this one. Nancy was for- 
tunate, indeed. 

My last stop was at the home of timid 
little Marie. I had never quite deter- 
mined whether life was too much for her 
to cope with, or whether she was so brow 
beaten at home that she was afraid any- 
where. As soon as I was seated her 
mother immediately began making ex- 
cuses for Marie. She told me more than 
she knew. According to her version, 
Marie was the most backward of her 
children and she “didn’t think that Marie 
would ever learn much.” Here was the 
answer. Now I knew that Marie was a 
shy little “girl who heard nothing but 
criticism of her timidity. She knew noth- 
ing of being encouraged to try. She had 
no feeling of confidence in herself, nor 
any feeling of security in her home life. 
She had grown to feel that because she 
was slow, her family were ashamed of 
her.. She had decided that it was not 
worth the effort to try. Monday morning 
I would start trying to build up some- 
thing within Marie so she could face the 
world knowing that she had done some- 
thing well, no matter how small it was. 
I wondered how parents could be so 
cruel and not mean to be at all. This 
was another of those priceless challenges 
that makes teaching the most interesting 
job in the world. If more teachers could 
go into more homes and actually see the 
conditions under which “Johnny” or 
“Mary” live, there might be a great deal 
more understanding in the schoolroom 
between the teacher and the pupil. If 
parents feel that the teacher is vitally in- 
terested in their special child and that 
she wants to work with the mother and 
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for the time when “Highways 
are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus’ is much more 
than a dream. It is shaping up today, 
in full scale models that will soon be 
translated into gleaming fluted metal, 
curved plastic glass, new type chairs 
built for long-trip relaxation— many 
comfort features we can’t even talk 
about now. 


Super-coaches like this are coming, 
sure as Victory—and Greyhound 
will make all possible speed in their 
construction, to replace buses over- 
worked by the pressure of wartime 
travel . . . and to give eleven million 
returning men and women of the 
armed forces a more delightful way 
to see and enjoy “This Amazing 
America” they fought for. 


To speed full Victory — 
buy more War Bonds! 


Forty-four 
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ua Motion Pieturer 
Come to Old Vir- 
ginia’s Colonial 
grandeur, brought to 
you through motion 
pictures. Tour an- 
cient battlefields, ivy- 
covered landmarks and |0 
many natural wonders. 
See Virginia’s mountains, 
famous seashore play- 
grounds, forests and /J 
parks. These motion 
pictures are educa- 
tional and provide an 
ideal way to select 


the spots in Virginia 
you will want to 
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father to build a worthwhile life for that 
child, then those parents will not be 
eager to condemn the teacher’s actions or 
the policies of the school; but they will 
be ready and willing to do all they can 
to help. Parents are ready to meet any 
teacher half way if they know that she 
will come the other half way. 

As I started home, tired but happy, | 
felt that my day had been well spent. 
Homes had been opened to me and I had 
paused for a brief glimpse into various 
lives. I hoped that I had learned some- 
thing which would make me a better 
guide for those young lives that were 
entrusted to my daily care. 





——— Sire. Bwulett@_ 
Biology For Better Living 


By Bayles and Burnett 


Your student learns how to apply the scientific 
method to solve the problems of everyday life. 


List $2.28 


visit when the war 
is over, You may 
borrow aS many 
films from the 
list as you can use 
at one time—ab- 
solutely free, ex- 
cept for the cost 


of shipping. bs 


td] 


Write for FREE 
Pictorial Book- 
let. Address: 





Py & ¥ y 
Seo 


THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Mon- 
ticello; Stratford, the Home of 
the Lees; Old Dominion State; 
George Washington's Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge 
and Historic Lexington; Shen- 
andoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning 
these films will be supplied 
upon request. 











VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 964, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


New World of Chemistry 
By Bernard Jaffe 


This fascinating text develops a genuine under- 
standing of the problems and opportunities of 
the scientific age in which we live. 


List $1.96 


FRENCH A. MAGGARD 
Representative 

1020 Fontaine Rd. 

221 East 20th St. 


Lexington 37, Kentucky 
Chicago 16, Il. 
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The White House Conference on 
Rural Education 


For THE FIRST TIME in the history of our 

country a conference on rural education 
was called on October 3 and 4 at the White 
House. Invitations were issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his wife, to a 
few men and women in each of the forty-eight 
states. The invitations were not limited to 
professional educators. Leaders in Agricul- 
ture, Industry, Commerce, Labor, and other 
fields of activity were among the invited 
guests. 

From forty-four states they came, repre- 
senting every school of thought, every type 
of community, every level of educational in- 
terest. But on one thing they were all agreed: 
they thought that something ought to be done 
about rural education. 

Identification cards had been issued to each 
person who had accepted the invitation—and 
this means all who were invited except some 
for whom it was physically impossible to 
come. Indeed some raced halfway across the 
country to be there for part of one day, so 
eager were they to be numberel “among those 
present.” Altogether it was a distinguished 
group that had presented itself at the east en- 
trance to the White House, had its credentials 
inspected by uniformed guards and was ad- 
mitted to the crimson carpeted corridors of 
America’s most noted mansion. 

Passing guard after guard panoplied with 
the blue and gold of authority, the guests 
assembled in the famous East Room now 
sparkling with its myriads of pendant prisms 
reflecting the light of its ancient and gor- 
geous chandeliers. From the panelled walls 
the stern eyes of the statesmen of other days 

_peered out from the canvas in gold frames 
within which some artist had embalmed their 
sacred memory. Two hundred chairs ar- 
ranged in semicircle rows faced a speakers’ 
stand. The quiet hush of the assembly was 
reminiscent of tense moments in this room 
in the long ago when strong words spoken in 
diplomatic restraint, turned the tides of hu- 
man affairs. 

This heterogeneous group was so only be- 
cause of the wide variety of interests it rep- 
resented. It was in some of its aspects, a cross 
section of American leadership. One saw 
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every type ranging from the bombastic indi- 
vidual whose feigned sophistication would 
have you believe he was almost an habitue of 
the White House, to the other extreme repre- 
sented by the modest ability that always has 
entree to the counsels of the great. 

The conference was notable for the busi- 
ness-like manner in which it approached the 
problems implied in its theme: “Education to 
Meet the Needs of Rural Children and Youth.” 
On the night before the conference opened, 
the conferees were divided into ten groups, 
and each group spent from two to three hours 
in a study and analysis of one of the ten di- 
visions into which the main topic had been 
divided. When the conference was formally 
opened by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
conference immediately got down to business. 
Three or fotr brief addresses were made by 
well-known authorities on rural life. These 
set forth the scope of the conference theme 
and charted the course to be taken by the 
various groups in the preparation of their 
respective reports and recommendations. 

The ten sub-divisions of the main topic 
which constituted the framework within which 
discussions were held, were as follows: 

1. Education to Meet the Needs of Rural 
Children. 

2. Education for Community Living. 

3. The Scope of Education for Rural 
People. 

4. Problems of the Professional Personnel 
for Rural Education. 

5. The Organization and Administration 
of Rural Education. 

6. The Rural Educational Plant and 
Equipment. 

7. Minority and Exceptional Groups in 
Rural Areas. 

8. Special Problems in Providing Instruc- 
tional Opportunities in Rural Schools. 

9. Paying for Rural Education. 

10. Rural Education in the Structure of 
Democracy. 

The meeting was highlighted by the wel- 
come presence and participation of Mrs. 
Roosevelt throughout the entire two days con- 
ference period. Of course, the one big hour 
was the appearance of the President who came 
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to greet and to speak to the conference. In his 
usual masterful style he discussed the funda- 
mental issues of the conference. Space forbids 
the publication of the entire address, but the 
following are significant: 

“Rural teaching, country teaching, the 
teaching given in the small schools at the 
farm cross-roads and in the little villages 
and towns has played a greater part in Amer- 
ican history than any other kind of educa- 
tion.” 

“The American form of government was 
conceived and created by men most of whom 
nad been taught in country schools.” 

“Country schools prepared Americans for 
the task of mastering this continent.” 

“Country schools trained a great propor- 
tion of the boys who fought the early Ameri- 
can wars.” 


“Country schools trained millions of those 
who are fighting this greatest of American 
wars today. They will play their tremendous 
part in the creation of the American future 
to which the citizens of this country are com- 
mitted in their hearts anl souls.” 


“It is for all of us Americans to see that 
the building of that future does not lag be- 
cause the country schools are without the 
means to carry on their essential work.” 


“Frankly, the chief problem of rural educa- 
tion is the problem of dollars and cents. You 
and I know that. We know also that in very 
many cases the problem cannot be solved by 
increasing the total taxes because the taxable 
values are just not there.” 

“I have pointed out before that the gap 
between educational standards in the richer 
communities and those in the poorer com- 
munities is far greater today than it was 100 
years ago.” 

“We must find the means of closing that 
gap—by raising the standards in the poorer 
communities.” 

“I believe that the federal government 
should render financial aid where it is needed, 
and only where it is needed—in communities 
where farming does not pay, where land 
values have depreciated through erosion or 
through flood or drought, where industries 
have moved away, where transport facilities 
are inadequate or where electricity is un- 
available for power and light.” 

“Such government financial aid should 
never involve government interference with 
state and local administration and control. It 
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must purely and simply provide the guarantee 
that this country is great enough to give to 
all of its children the right to a free educa- 
tion.” 

Unique in the history of education in our 
country, this White House Conference seemed 
to widen the horizon for many of us and to 
reveal the existence of many undiscovered 
continents. The parade of personalities that 
passed in review before this select company 
of Americans was itself indicative of expand- 
ing interest in education. On the panels and 
in the forum were names high up on the ros- 
ter of leaders in the world of agriculture, la- 
bor, industry, government, manufacturing, 
finance, education and other major areas of 
human interest. Out of their deliberations will 
come the Charter for the intellectual liberation 
of rural America. 
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List 
Price 
American Business Law in Action, 
by Rosenberg $ .64 
*Government Dictation, by Strong 
and Foote 
*Gregg Shorthand — Direct Ap- 
proach Method, by Odell and 
Stuart 2.00 
*The Legal Secretary, by Connelly 
and Maroney 1.40 


*The Organization, Administra- 
tion, and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education, by Strong ...... 2.00 
The Private Secretary—A College 
FE IN IE oc ecesmreetcmnnrsece 1.48 
How to Use the Adding Machine, 
Selective Keyboard, by Potter 





and Stern 60 
How to Do Billing or Invoicing, 

by Stern and Stern ...................- .60 
*Most-Used Army Terms, by Jontig 

PIE ratesictsninsscniadescnehtiaionainc .60 


A charge must be made for sample copies of 
books marked with asterisk 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


AtLtyn aNd Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
—Henry L. Senn, 2119 W. Main St., Louisville 
12, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 
Hovucnton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
LaiLaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 
Lyons anp CarRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2308 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 
Sttver Burpetr Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
Wesester Pustisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Woritp Book Encyctorepta—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Scott, ForESMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 





A weak mind is like a microscope, 
which magnifies trifling things but can- 
not receive great ones. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD 





Man’s capacities have never been 
measured: Nor are we to judge of what 
he can do by any precedents, so little has 
been tried. 

—Henry Davin THOREAU 
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Some School Library Problems of 
Interest to School Administrators 


Part Il 
Integrated Library Instruction 


(The appearance of this series of articles is spon- 
sored by the School Libraries Group of the ey 
Education Association.) 

T HE PROBLEM OF MAKING library les- 

sons vital and practical and of de- 
veloping library skills which shall be a 
natural part of pupils’ accomplishments 
has been of great concern to many school 
librarians for a long time. Although in- 
struction in the use of the library is one 
of the most important obligations of a 
librarian, there has been a tendency to 
assume that pupils will automatically 
learn how to use a library because there 
is one in the school, or to present only a 
formal series of lessons which often aré 
not well adapted to the needs of the 
group. There are several reasons for lack 
of experimentation and development in 
this field. First of all, school librarians 
are faced with a multitude of tasks and 
responsibilities of organization and man- 
agement. They must somehow do well all 
of the various library jobs such as order- 
ing, mechanical preparation of. books 
and non-book materials for circulation, 
cataloging, reference and reading guid- 
ance which in a large library are divided 
among a staff of skilled experts. Second, 
and probably most important of all, is 
the fact that library instruction has sel- 
dom, if ever, been the subject of curric- 
ulum study nor have teachers been ade- 
quately prepared in the training agencies 
to assist in making such a study. The 
purpose of this article is to stimulate dis- 
cussions of this problem and to suggest 
ways in which the library program can be 
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By VELMA SHAFFER 


Associate Professor, Library Service 
University of Tennessee 


better adapted to the actual needs of the 
pupils. — 

Most high school librarians are confin- 
ing their instruction to a fixed series of 
library lessons given only to freshmen as 
prescribed by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 
presenting all of the library instruction 
during one year, the reference tools dis- 
cussed are frequently isolated from the 
classroom instructional units and do not 
meet the actual needs of the pupils. As 
a result much of the information is quick- 
ly forgotten. 

The newer philosophy of education 
calls for the integration of other lessons 
with classroom work throughout the four 
years of high school. Integration has six 
distinct advantages: (1) the presentation 
of material when there is a felt need for 
it and at the time it will prove most use- 
ful; (2) the adaptation of material to 
reinforce the classroom units of work and 
as a result the elimination of unnecessary 
information; (3) instruction is spread 
over the entire curriculum and_ pupils 
come in contact with it at all points in 
the school program; (4) the advantage 
of frequent recapitulation; (5) the op- 
portunity provided for the librarian and 


teachers to work togther cooperatively to- 


ward a common goal. 

Librarians can assist teachers in ger 
ting started in such a program of inte- 
gration by supplying each one with a 
typed sheet containing a brief and clear 
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explanation of the Dewey classification, 
checking the numbers used most in each 
subject field. A simple, well-illustrated 
bulletin on the catalog is also needed. 
Lists of reference books used by each 
subject field are useful and easily pre- 
pared. Such lists should be well annota- 
ted including an outline of the contents 
of each book, the arrangement of the in- 
formation, and notations regarding spe- 
cial features which need to be emphasized. 
Such information is helpful in soliciting 
the cooperation of teachers in an inte- 
grated plan of instruction since it clari- 
fies the classification and cataloging 
schemes with which they may not be 
wholly familiar, and serves to inform 
them about certain reference tools which 
may not have come to their attention. 

In recommending such a program li- 
brarians do not expect to unload their re- 
sponsibility for library training on al- 
ready over-burdened teachers. Over a 
period of time, however, teachers and li- 
brarians working together can develop 
units which fit into classroom assign- 
ments. This would take’ the place of the 
“busy work” which such exercises be- 
come if they are divorced entirely from 
practical problems arising in the class- 
room. The time is ripe for librarians and 
teachers to experiment with such pro- 
grams and to extend formal library train- 
ing throughout the four years of high 
school rather than to confine it to the 
freshman year. 

The elementary school should not be 
neglected in planning any program of li- 
brary instruction. Elementary school 
children need to know how to use books 
and libraries. Third and fourth graders 
can be taught to use the card catalog, and 
pupils taught how to use the library in 
the elementary grades adapt themselves 
more readily to the high school program. 
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The following are standard guides in 
the teaching of library techniques: 
Brown, Zaidee. Library Key. H. W. 
Wilson, cl1940. 
Boyd, J. E. Books, Libraries and You. 
Scribner, 1941. 


Flexner, Jennie. Making Books Work. 
Simon and Schuster, c1943. 


Gardiner, Jewel and Baisden, L. B. 
Administering Library Service in the El- 
ementary School. American Library As- 
sociation, c1941. 


Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
H. W. Wilson, c1944. 


Mott, Carolyn and Baisden, L. B. 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books 
and Libraries. Scribner, 1937. 


Walraven, M. K. Library Guidance 
for Teachers. Wiley, 1941. 





FUNCTIONAL! 


That’s the word which epitomizes the 
modern philosophy of our strong new 
mathematics line from grades 1 to 12! 
All brand-new or recently published, 
and including 


Arithmetic for Young America 


Fundamental Mathematics 
(junior high school) 


First-Year and Second-Year 
Algebras 


Modern-School Geometries 


Attractive and teachable, these books uniquely 
meet the recommendations which have emerged 
from the experience of the past few years. 

The authorship is “tops”: 


Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, 
Rolland Smith, and others 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 5 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST --- NOVEMBER, 1944 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
ae the State Association for 1944-45 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
November Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Fulton Murray 
Graves Murray Teachers College 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
McLean Henderson 
Webster 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Butler Simpson Burkesville Russellville 
Metcalfe Warren Guthrie 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge Hodgenville Lebanon Junction Upton 
Meade Lebanon Munfordville 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Oldham Spencer 


NORTHERN DISTRIOT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts . 
Boone Campbell Grant Beechwood Carrollton Falmouth 
Bracken Gallatin Bellevue Erlanger 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Pulaski Ferguson Somerset 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Clay Laurel Corbin Lynch 

CENTRAL DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties : Independent Districts 
Clark Franklin Robertson. Woodford Berea Danville Midway 
Estill Harrison Rockcastle Carlisle Georgetown Mt. Sterling 


EASTERN DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Boyd Elliott Johnson Rowan Fairview Van Lear Pikeville College 
Carter Greenup Lawrence McVeigh Morehead Teachers College 

UPPER KY. RIVER DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties 
Leslie Letcher 
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Counties Superintendent 
I TE C. W. Marshall 
a Chas. E. McCormick 
AGAR eee on Heman McGuire 
EE Baxter Bledsoe 
Aa esate a oe D. Y. Dunn 
econ eal Mrs. Joe Smith 
Oe Robert E. Woosley 
ene Fred Maynard 
eT. a eae TE William Cheek 
tiie genesis nniaiantvenacatnial J. D. Begley 
LIVINGSTON ............-. Mrs. Mayme Y. Ferguson 
Se Emory G. Rogers 
INIONRO BD 3555 ooees coon. ee eel Keene Williams 
COST Th Cee ee EE Pleas Turner 
ccd, eee eethadetild Roy Cornette 
WoLFE Arnold Rose 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
a ela L. H. Robinson 
PUI CTIS TA ese ee pe W. H. Hanson 
PEN NAN Boise ek oo C. S. Dale 
BS RTRFOAG See ehh on ts Chester Herren 
BARBOURVILLE ..............-..----.------ W. M. Wilson 
CAMPBELLSVILLE ..................--.--- John A. Jones 
RII ncssicesnssacennisiniinentirey H. M. Wesley 
Coup Srmine .................. siaeiheilal W. D. Sporing 
ee G. W. Campbell 
| aaa RT NEE: + J. H. Biles 
FERGUSON SCHOOL, 

ISGRETHAG 5. coos C. H. Richardson 
1. ee. C. D. Redding 
PU TROND, aos ecccscstse Russell E. Bridges 
| ee J. H. Sanders 
| ee ee eee: Basil O. Smith 
oe TE R. T. Whittinghill 


K. E. A. HONOR ROLL --- NOVEMBER 1944 





HoOecEnviis .................... Marshall E. Hearin 
JACKSON j Clyde Davidson 
RA re ae Kelly Thurman 
Lemania JCt. ..........-...-..: Byron Pennebaker 
I it, ieeciccknnsscvnnnmincesten W. B. Owen 
SESE REOONOS .........:.....-...-...- R. C. Thomasson 
a I eicisonnssncesnstacencsnatae Clyde Linville 
NSCHOLASVILEE .................... Hattie C. Warner 
III Sincsccisossnnspnonenccestelinwminl C. A. Horn 
ee A. L. Lassiter 
FRUSSEEEVIDEE: .......20000.200t.2sscsess0e0 Moss Walton 
SWRLMEVIELE ............-.:.-..... Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
I iictsieccnacinnssecesesnsriasiccteh Will G. Logan 
NU Niet 8 8S i cae C. T. Clemons 
_____ Renee H. P. Baker 
WASABI 2-6-0 Joe M. Alsip 
Schools Principal 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 

og | crs W. R. Davis 
Hikes GRADED SCHOOL, 

Ni Bicihics as oan Mary Pulliam 
McVEIcH SCHOOL, 

PINSONFORK «222.0 2..5.0002.00.ce Clyde Taylor 
Ky. WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 

WINGHESTER 2. <. sc<222-0-c0cecsc6cs= H. M. Pyles 
CoLLEGE OF Epucation, U. K., 

Fr . eenae Dean W. S. Taylor 
Louisville 
Lp CAS 2y Wen 601 Bianca Esch 
NICHOLAS FINZER ...........--------- Bessie T. Meyer 
LOncreiaow ....................... Emma M. Stanley 
Geo. W. Monnis ....................---..-.- Ruth Martin 
PARKWAY ELEMENTARY ........ Josephine McKee 
I is isisininnsegeeecenisinal Frank Stallings 


\. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - NOVEMBER, 1944 


Counties 
Boone Davies McLean 
Campbell Fayette Meade 
Carter Franklin Oldham 
Carroll Grant Warren 
Cumberland Larue Woodford 
Independent 
Anchorage Ft. Thomas _ Nicholasville 
Carrollton Henderson Providence 
Catlettsburg = Lancaster Russellville 
Cloverport Middlesboro Somerset 
Beechwood Graded & High Trenton 

Ft. Mitchell 


November, Nineteen 





SCHOOLS 
Hikes Graded, Buechel, Ky. 
John’s Creek School, Pikeville, Ky. 
Junction, Middlesboro, Ky. 
McRoberts Jr. High, McRoberts, Ky. 
Murray Street School, Frankfort, Ky. 
West Liberty Sr. High, West Liberty, Ky. 


Louisville John Marshall 
Beechmont Geo. W. Morris 
Albert S. Brandeis Parkland Jr. High 
Geo. Rogers Clark Parkway 
Emmet Field Portland 
Jas. Russell Lowell © Shawnee Elementary 


Forty-four 47 











DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Aton, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 





TERM EXPIRES 











_ James T. ALtTon, Chairman............0-- une 30,1946 Gienn O. Swine, Covington June 30, 1945 
Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah........... June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson June 30, 1947 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville................. June 30,1947 R. T. Wuirrincumy, Hazard.................... June 30, 1946 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow. June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
Warren Peyton, Hartford....................... June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington..................--.-+- June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, Louisville....June 30,1947° James H. Ricumonp, Murray...............----- June 30, 1945 
James A. Cawoop, Harlan.......................- June 30, 1945 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 
President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Eberle Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 


Tairp District: 
“iene Piper, Russellville. 
7. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firra District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Uprer Cumpertanp District: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


y- 

Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourvill- 
y- 

Mippte CumBertanp District: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Minerva, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West 

Somerset, Ky. 

Upper Kentucky River District: 

President—R. M. VanHorne, Jackson, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


NortHern District: 


President—Charles Paynter, Brooks. 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 

ville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpUCATION : 


President—Mrs,. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Seconpary EpvucatTIon: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—\_ 
re p.reners 
Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President--V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 


pene No report 
Secretary— 


*(See next page) 


DepaRTMENT OF FINE ARTs: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy  Diecks, 61) 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DePaRTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION: 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Lucille 


Secretary—-Miss McCurdy, 


Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


JOURNAL 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Agricultural Education: 


President— N 
0 
Secretary—. si iaace 
Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President— N 
No 
Ss) report 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
y. 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Thomas, 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 
GRIEG: ssicissiactacscccnssinntn January 1, 1948 


Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky,............... June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
NII: ecipisseiicttacrrtinece June 30, 1947 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville......... June 30, 1947 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
I~ secsianstisinitinstatineiiees June 30, 1946 


November, 





Nineteen 


DerarRTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


Pel No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Not yet chosen. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 





Kentucky Psychological A 3 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


— No report 
Secretary— 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Library Group Conference: 
Secretary— 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B, Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President-\_ No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


. K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, 
FRGROGERGR: cicicssscsinssciseicossccen June 30, 1945 


James T. Alton, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Boarp oF Trustees oF Teacuers’ Retine- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
ROOD sccccrniemiins June 30, 1946 


L. C. Curry, 


Bowling Green ....................June 30, 1948 


Forty-four 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 


President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 


President— 
Secretary— 


To be elected in November 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 
*DEpaRTMENT oF CLassnoom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


Percent No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


— No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.June 30, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort  ......-.0ce-0--+--------January 1, 1948 


Hon, Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- - 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville................ June 30, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 
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Just what is it that America stands for? 
If she stands for one thing more than an- 
other, it is for the sovereignty of self- 
governing people, and her example, her 
assistance, her encouragement, has 
thrilled two continents in this western 
world with all those fine impulses which 


have built up human liberty on both 
sides of the water. She'stands, therefore, 
as an example of independence, as an ex- 
ample of free institutions, and as an ex- 
ample of disinterested international 
action in the main tenets of justice. 
—Wooprow WILson 





ORDERS NOW BEING TAKEN FOR 
16mm, SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


Se First to get a New 


DEVRY 


At long last there’s hope that soon we may 
supply the 16mm. motion picture pro- 


jection equipment so urgently needed in 
classrooms everywhere . . . Not next week 
—but before long. And to insure your 
_ school getting the best—the most reli- 
able and dependable—she simplest to oper- 
ate and the most economical to buy and to 
maintain—place an order NOW for a 
new precision DEVRY 16mm. Dozbke- 
Value Motion Picture Sound Projector. 


DEVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film 
Motion Picture Projectors are Pre- 
cision Electronic Instruments—the 
choiceof those who demand thebest. 
SCHOOLS FIRST! 

To schools and colleges—whose 
needs we consider second only to 
those of the Army and Navy—we 
are now allotting the FIRST 
DEVRY motion picture equipment 
released for non-military use. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


119 S. Fourth St. 


Louisville 2, Ky. 


Branch, 128 W. Shore St., Lexington 31, Ky. 


AUTHORIZED DEVRY DISTRIBUTORS 


K.E.A. CONVENTION 
April 18-20, 1945 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Richmond, Kentucky 
Winter Quarter Opens January 2 
Spring Quarter Opens March 19 


Summer Session. June 6 


EASTERN GIVES PRIORITY TO THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


but has hundreds of graduates in other professions and vocations 


such as Medicine. Law. Science. Business. 


Music. Art. Homemaking 


One of the nation’s finest Teachers Colleges. EASTERN has 
SUPERIOR LIVING QUARTERS IN BEAUTIFUL 
RESIDENCE HALLS 


EXCELLENT CAFETERIA SERVICE AT LOW COST 


A WELL PLANNED PROGRAM OF RECREATION 





For ormation write 


William F. O°Donnell. President 
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